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fever. But another revenant from his travels haunted the
ready writer among his father's yews. For Jerusalem had
struck a spark that kindled an earlier theme. Years before,
when George IV was king and Benjamin was twenty-three
(now William reigned, and he was twenty-seven and a con-
siderable author), he had toyed with a romance of Hebrew
chivalry. The theme revived on the bare hillsides of Pales-
tine ; and half-written on his travels, it was completed in
the first weeks of 1832. But Contarini's carriage stopped the
way in Albemarle Street; and since that costly equipage
lost money for its publisher, the cautious dignitary refused
the book's successor without even the courtesy of a reading.
The privilege of presenting The Wondrous Tale of Alroy
passed to another. But these vicissitudes delayed its
publication ; and the book did not appear until 1833 (with
Iskander as a sort of Christian antidote), when Beckford
wished for twenty volumes of it, whilst a traveller found it
truly Oriental and an ecstatic lady confessed that " reading
it was like riding an Arab.1'

The author told his tale in a medium that owed much to
Byron, more to the Authorised Version, something to Scott
and several touches in the later chapters to the tent scene in
Julius Casar. His prose was highly coloured; there were
occasional lyrics; and sometimes his cadences dropped into
unrhymed verse upon " the waving of banners, the flourish
of trumpets, the neighing of steeds, and the glitter of spears/*
which tempted an irreverent parodist to apostrophise " the
curly hair and forehead fair, and nose so high and gleaming
eye of Benjamin Dis-ra-e-li/1 The theme was lofty, though
its supernatural apparatus sometimes hovered on the perilous
verge of pantomime. There is a search for the sublime that
recalls Martin's crowded visions of Judgment or Haydon's
** a Sphinx or two, a pyramid or so/* It was, in fact, an
epic rather than a novel; and the facts, as became an epic,
were gorgeously transfigured. It appears from the eradrttoa
of the Notes that the writer was at some pains to ascertain
them. But they vanished in the sweep of his narrative* and